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PREFACE 



The purpose of "Tariff Teachers Cross- 
examined " is to attract the attention of 
the reader to the injustice of a law which 
the majority of voters instructed our repre- 
sentatives to enact. 

It is not the intention of the author to 
express a word against the Congress and 
the president who enacted "The Tariff 
Act of 1909," or against the advocates of 
a protective tariff who advised the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means in preparing 
the various schedules. 

There is no new truth, but, by a homely 
presentation of old tariff truths, it is hoped 
that some reader may be led to see his 
error in instructing Congress to "protect 
industries with a reasonable profit" to 
their owners. 

George Brickett. 



THERE are twenty million voters in 
the United States who say they do 
not understand the work of a tariff, and 
more than fourteen million of them in 
November, 1908, voted to revise the tariff 
of 1897. Why should they vote to revise 
a tariff whose work they did not under- 
stand ? It is assumed that they had been 
led to believe that the tariff was costing 
them too much, and they voted to reduce 
the cost, which they thought might be done 
by revising the tariff downward. 

Two pledges for immediate revision 
were offered. The Republican party de- 
clared: "In all tariff legislation the true 
principle of protection is best maintained 
by the imposition of such duties as will 
equal the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad, together 
with a reasonable profit to American in- 
dustries," and the Democratic party prom- 
ised to reduce import duties and gradually 
"restore the tariff to a revenue basis." 
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By a plurality of 1,200,000 we voted to 
maintain protection, and, as we live under 
an agreement to abide by the will of the 
majority, Congress revised the tariff in 
obedience of our instructions. 

Since the, revision of the tariff of 1897, 
many who voted with the majority in 1908 
have expressed dissatisfaction with the re- 
vision. Why are they dissatisfied ? 

During the campaign of 1908, the senti- 
ments expressed by the press and by 
speakers who favored protection im- 
pressed voters that the revision of the 
tariff would be downward, and the dissatis- 
faction seems to be for the reason that 
Congress obeyed the votes of the majority 
rather than the persiflage of campaign 
speakers. By our votes we directed Con- 
gress to maintain protection "with a rea- 
sonable profit to American industries. " 
Congress spent weeks in revising the tariff 
of 1897 and maintaining protection. "The 
Tariff Act of 1909 " is the revision. 
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Tariff for Revenue 

A tariff law is a schedule or schedules of 
duties imposed on imported articles. A 
duty is a tax on an imported article which 
is paid to the government by the importer. 

For illustration: Suppose an importer 
buys in a foreign country one dozen pairs 
of cotton stockings, for which he pays the 
foreign manufacturer one dollar. Under 
the tariff act of 1909 there is imposed a 
duty on such stockings of " seventy cents 
per dozen pairs," and " fifteen per centum 
ad valorem/' amounting to 85 cents, which 
the importer must pay to the government, 
thus advancing the price from one dollar 
per dozen pairs to one dollar and eighty- 
five cents. The eighty-five cents paid to 
the government helps to provide revenue 
for the expense of army, navy, pensions, 
interest, salaries, etc. 

Primary truth — A tariff advances the 
price of imported articles that Americans 
buy. 
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This might be called the raw effect of a 
tariff and it is easy to understand. The 
finished work of a tariff is not so easy to 
understand, but we can learn something 
of it by a brief examination and study. 

The Tariff Act of 1909 

The title of the tariff act of 1909 is : "An 
Act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 
encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes." The first 
purpose, "to provide revenue," is accom- 
plished by advancing the price of imported 
articles that Americans buy, the advance 
being paid to the government by the im- 
porter. 

The only requirement of the act 
is to impose duties on imported articles, 
thereby advancing the price, and, therefore, 
to "equalize duties and to encourage the 
industries of the United States," by the 
tariff act of 1909, must be to advance the 
price of articles that Americans buy. 

There are 375 rates of duties in the law, 
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but they do not "equalize duties" on 
borax, camphor, grindstones, handker- 
chiefs, and four thousand other articles. 
There is a duty of eleven cents a pound on 
wool. This duty advances the price of 
wool that our manufacturers buy. Foreign 
manufacturers do not have to pay this ad- 
vance in price. The duty of eleven cents a 
pound on wool places our manufacturers 
at a disadvantage when competing with 
foreign manufacturers in the sale of cloth, 
dress goods, underwear, blankets, flannels, 
clothing, etc., made wholly or in part of 
wool. To equalize duties in the wool 
schedule means to impose duties on cloth, 
dress goods, etc., that shall compensate 
our manufacturers for the advance in 
price that they pay for wool above that 
which foreign manufacturers pay. The 
duty on dress goods valued at fifteen cents 
a square yard is "seven cents per square 
yard," and "fifty per centum ad valorem." 
This makes a total duty of ninety-six per 
cent on woolen dress goods valued at 
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fifteen cents per square yard. Of this 
total duty forty-six per cent is imposed 
"to equalize duties," and the ninety-six 
per cent is to. protect our manufacturers 
in the sale of their productions. 

On clothing composed wholly or in 
part of wool "the duty per pound shall be 
four times the duty imposed by this sec- 
tion on one pound of unwashed wool/' 
and "in addition thereto, sixty per cen- 
tum ad valorem." On a suit of clothes 
weighing five pounds, and valued at $10, 
the duty would be five times 44 cents, which 
is $2.20, and in addition 60 per cent of 
$10, which is $6, thus making a total duty 
of $8.20 on clothing valued at $10 and 
weighing five pounds. 

No one can explain how a duty of 
eleven cents a pound on wool equalizes a 
duty of $8.20 on clothing valued at $10. 
Twenty million voters are justified in 
saying they do not understand "equaliz- 
ing duties" as exemplified by the tariff 
act of 1909. They would be justified in 
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saying that the phrase, "to equalize duties" 
seems like an attempt to apologize for the 
schedules of duties imposed by the law. 

The third purpose of the law is "to en- 
courage the industries of the United 
States." 

As the only requirement of the law is to 
advance the price of articles that Ameri- 
cans consume, and, as there is no industry 
that can be encouraged by an advance in 
price of articles it buys, the intention of 
the law must be to encourage some in- 
dustries that produce articles to sell. 

Important Industries 

In the United States Census Reports for 
1900 there is a table of industries. Ar- 
ranging this table in the order of numbers 
engaged in the various occupations, and 
beginning with the largest number, it 
would appear as follows: "Farmers, la- 
borers not farmers, servants and waiters, 
retail dealers, clerks and copyists, sales- 
men and saleswomen, carpenters and 
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joiners, steam railroad employes, miners, 
teamsters and hackmen, teachers, laun- 
derers and laundresses, dressmakers, iron 
and steel workers, machinists, painters and 
glaziers, bookkeepers, cotton mill opera- 
tives, manufacturers and officials, agents, 
tailors and tailoresses, engineers and fire- 
men, not locomotive, boot and shoe work- 
ers, sawmill operatives, masons, house- 
keepers and stewards, printers, seam- 
stresses, physicians and surgeons, tobacco 
and cigar workers, barbers, watchmen, 
policemen and firemen, nurses and mid- 
wives, lawyers, butchers, stenographers 
and typewriters, clergymen, plumbers, 
commercial travelers, musicians, bartend- 
ers, milliners, government officials, saloon 
keepers, boatmen and sailors, peddlers and 
trucksters, telegraph and telephone opera- 
tors, bankers and brokers, woolen mill 
operatives, and ninety industries not here 
named. The number of farmers in 1900 
was 10,381,765, and the number of woolen 
mill operatives was 73,196. 
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A Free Trade Document 

The table of occupations in the United 
States Census Reports is the best educa- 
tional work to study for one who does not * 
understand the tariff, provided he will study 
it with the knowledge that a tariff advances 
the price of articles that Americans buy, 
and also the price of some articles that 
some Americans sell. For example: Take 
any one of the industries named, say 
"plumbers," and study: — What do 
plumbers buy ? What do plumbers sell ? 
They buy food, clothing, shoes, fuel, light, 
rent, amusement, working tools, etc. They 
sell labor. Would an advance in price 
of food, clothing, etc., encourage a plumber ? 
Would an advance in price of his labor 
encourage him ? Can there be a duty 
imposed on foreign articles that will ad- 
vance a plumber's wages ? Would a duty 
on leaks in water pipes advance a plumb- 
er's wages ? 

This may seem ridiculous, but the stu- 
dent will learn that plumbers are directly 
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injured by the tariff on articles they buy 
and they cannot be directly benefited by 
a duty on work such as they do. To learn 
. this is not ridiculous. 

The student may here say: "The 
plumber in the United States receives three 
times the wages of a German plumber." 
If the American plumber receives three 
times the wages of a German plumber, 
for the reason that a duty on leaks in a 
water pipe prevents the German plumber 
from mending it in Germany, then such 
a duty should encourage the American 
plumbing industry. If the American 
plumber cannot be encouraged by a duty 
on leaks, then the entire schedule of duties 
injures the plumbing industry. How does 
an American plumber get three times the 
wages of a German plumber ? Is it by a 
duty on sugar, clothing, working tools, 
etc., or is it by his own contract with his 
employer ? 

If the student will study the table of 
occupations in this way, taking separately 
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the plumber, the servant, the salesman, 
the teamster, the teacher, the carpenter, 
etc., he will learn that forty-nine of the 
forty-nine named industries are injured 
by a duty on articles they buy, while there 
are only six that can be encouraged by a 
duty on articles they have to sell. The 
forty-nine industries buy the productions 
of the six. The six industries are en- 
couraged by a duty that advances the price 
of their productions. The forty-nine in- 
dustries pay the advance in price. 

Why should Congress enact a law to 
encourage the industries of the United 
States when a superficial examination 
seems to show that it injures eight indus- 
tries to one that it encourages ? For the 
reason that we, by a pluralty vote of 1,200,- 
000 in November, 1908, instructed Con- 
gress to enact such a law. 

Industries not Equally Re- 
presented 

When the Committee of Ways and 
Means were preparing to revise the tariff 
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of 1897, representatives of various indus- 
tries appeared before the Committee to 
advise "such rates of duties as will equal 
the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad, together with 
a reasonable profit to American industries." 
There were more than twenty-five repre- 
sentatives of the wool-growing, the wool 
manufacturing, and the ready-made 
clothing industries who appeared urging 
the committee to impose a duty on wool 
that should advance its price. 

If other industries had been equally 
represented, for each one that represented 
the woolen industry, there should have 
been 140 to represent farmers; 25 to repre- 
sent servants; 8 to represent carpenters; 
2 to represent barbers, etc. 

In framing the schedules of the tariff 
act of 1909, our " industries " were not 
equally represented. Carpenters, masons, 
bookkeepers, bartenders, etc., did not 
offer suggestions to the committee. Our 
" voters " were faithfully represented. We 
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ordered Congress to maintain protection, 
and agents of protected industries aided 
Congress to carry out the will of the voters. 

How a Duty Encourages 

How does a duty on an imported ar- 
ticle encourage an American industry ? 
To illustrate: Suppose an American shall 
import one dozen pairs of stockings, cost- 
ing in Germany one dollar. Suppose an 
American manufacturer makes a dozen 
pairs so similar that a United States ap- 
praiser would value them at one dollar. 
The duty of 85 cents on the German 
stockings would advance the price from 
the value $1.00 to the cost #1.85. The 
importer must sell the dozen pairs for 
more than $1.85 in order to do business 
profitably. The American manufactured 
stockings being similar could be sold for 
more than #1.85. They were valued at 
#1.00, but the duty on the imported stock- 
ings enables the American manufacturer 
to get 85 cents more than their value, and 
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that is called "encouraging the industries 
of the United States." 

This does not mean that the American 
manufacturer makes a profit of 85 cents on 
a dozen pairs of stockings valued at $1,00, 
but it means that the Americans who buy 
them have to pay 85 cents more than their 
value. 

The duty 85 cents when paid by the 
importer to the government is a revenue 
duty, and when it enables an American 
manufacturer to sell his productions at 
any price above their value it is also a 
protective duty. 

Primary truth : A protective tariff ad- 
vances the price of domestic articles, the 
advance being paid to the protected industry 
by the Americans who buy them. 

Cause of Confusion 

After the tariff has been in effect several 
years its work is not understood by 20,- 
000,000 voters, for the reason that by con- 
fusing us we have been led to think it a 
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very complex question in which funda- 
mental truths do not remain true. In 
studying the complex question we ought 
to keep in mind the primary truth that a 
tariff advances the price of an imported 
article on which a duty is imposed, and in 
some cases advances the price of domestic 
articles. We ought to discriminate be- 
tween the tariff that produces revenue, and 
the tariff that protects. We ought always 
to bear in mind that both a revenue tariff 
and a protective tariff are an extra expense 
to Americans who buy the goods they want. 
The revenue tariff costs precisely what 
the law imposes, and the protective tariff 
costs an indefinite sum. 

We have been confused by cries of 
Pauper Labor," "Infant Industry," 
Diversified Industries," "Glorious Home 
Market," "Employment of Labor," "Pur- 
chasing Power," "Tariff Reform," "Re- 
ciprocity," "Equalizing Duties," "Maxi- 
mum and Minimum," " A Tariff Commis- 
sion," etc. These cries have drawn our 
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attention from the primary truth that 
"an advance in price of goods we buy" 
is the real appeal. 

What creates a home market for the 
sale of woolen manufactures ? A pro- 
tective tariff that advances the price of the 
goods. What stops a woman from buying 
a dress pattern for $3.00 and forces her 
to pay $5.00 for a similar pattern ? A 
protective tariff that by creating a home 
market for the sale of goods creates also a 
home market for the buyers of them. 
What transfers a "Purchasing Power" 
from the earnings of those employed in 
self-supporting industries to the treasury 
of industries that need protection ? Why 
is a "Tariff Reformer" ? Why is a 
"Treaty of Reciprocity " ? Why is a 
" Equalizing Duties " ? Why is a " Maxi- 
mum and Minimum" ? Why is a "Tariff 
Commission" ? "A protective tariff that 
advances the price of articles that Ameri- 
cans buy" is the answer to each and all 
of the questions. 
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No Principle 

There are tariff reformers and there are 
advocates of treaties of reciprocity. These 
do not maintain either a principle or a 
policy, but, when a tariff law is enacted, 
they recommend changes. If in their 
recommendations there were principle 
or policy, their platform might be ex- 
pressed as follows : "We believe the present 
tariff causes sickness. We believe in sick- 
ness, but not to the extent of our present 
suffering. We therefore would revise the 
tariff toward health. We believe health 
would kill us and therefore we would have 
the tariff treated by doctors who believe 
in sickness." 

Free Trade Natural 

Free trade is natural. We do not have 
to vote for a law to enjoy free trade. We 
do vote on a proposition to stop some free 
trade. When in November, 1908, we 
voted to maintain protection, we voted 
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to stop some free trade, and by the quali- 
fying phrase, "with a reasonable profit to 
American industries," we voted to have 
it cost those who do the protecting as rea- 
sonable a sum as conditions would permit. 

Is protection a wise policy ? It costs 
something. The cost is paid to the owners 
of protected industries. It is paid by 
those who consume protected goods. We 
cannot figure the exact amount. of cost. 
The owners of protected industries to 
whom it is paid can make an estimate of 
the cost closer than can be made by the 
millions of consumers. We have their 
estimates, a study of which should be in- 
teresting to the voter. 

In the platform of the Republican plat- 
form adopted at Chicago, 111., June 18, 
1908, is the following declaration: "In 
all tariff" legislation the true principle of 
protection is best maintained by the im- 
position of such duties as will equal the 
difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad, together with a rea- 
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sonable profit to American industries. " 
In November, 1908, by a plurality of 
1,200,000 votes, we approved that declara- 
tion, thereby instructing Congress to revise 
the tariff of 1897, and maintain protection 
in the manner of the pledge. It was 
proper for our representatives to ask 
representatives of industries that wanted 
protection to come before a committee and 
explain to our representatives "the differ- 
ence in cost" and the "reasonable profit.'* 
In response many experts in protected 
industries gave testimony and advice to 
the committee. Day laborers, servants, 
professional men, carpenters, teamsters, 
etc., did not appear, for their work has to 
be "produced at home'' and their "rea- 
sonable profit " is a matter of agreement 
with the managers of their industries. 

Representatives of fourteen industries . 
of some importance and a few of less im- 
portance appeared before the committee 
and gave the information that resulted in 
the tariff act of 1909. Among these ex- 
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perts were representatives of wool and 
manufacturers of wool whose testimonies 
and advice were accepted by Congress as 
authority for imposing duties that "will 
equal the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad, together 
with a reasonable profit to American in- 
dustries. " 

Mr. J. A. Delfelder, a wool grower of 
Wyoming, said: "Wool product of Wy- 
oming is 36,000,000 pounds," "have been 
in business since 1894," "I had #960 when 
I went into business," "I am worth 
#100,000 to-day." " I ask that the tariff be 
raised." 

"Mr. William Whitman, of Boston, 
president of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, stated his associa- 
tion asked for no reduction on raw wool, 
and believed the existing rate should be 
maintained." He asked that the present 
protection of wool manufactures be main- 
tained, and said that "a reduction of the 
tariff would reduce wages and profits." 
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Mr. Theodore Justice, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., said "the Dingley bill was all right 
and should be maintained." "The United 
States can now make better and cheaper 
clothing than England or Germany." 
He said, " The suit I have on, weighing 74 
ounces, costs $6.69 to manufacture, and 
the difference between free and protected 
wool was 97 cents." He showed that 
"an American with four in family, buying 
eight suits a year, was outofpocket$7.76 by 
reason of tariff on wool," and "to offset 
this he has received 200 per cent more 
than German wages." 

Congress enacted a law to protect the 
wool and woolen industries precisely as 
advised by Messrs. Delfelder, Whitman, 
and Justice. While examining "Schedule 
K" of the law we should bear in mind 
that it is "our" law, that we ordered Con- 
gress to enact it and that we have no cause 
to complain of the act of Congress or the 
advice of experts. If we kick, justice de- 
mands that we kick only ourselves. 
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Cost of Protection 

Congress imposed a duty of 11 cents a 
pound on wool "to equal the difference 
between cost of production at home and 
abroad, together with a reasonable profit " 
to wool growers. This difference of 11 
cents a pound on 36,000,000 pounds, the 
product of Wyoming, amounts to #3,960,- 
000. This means that in the November, 
1908, election 7,637,676 men voted that 
Americans who buy the wool grown in 
Wyoming must pay the wool growers of 
that state $3,960,000 more than the value 
of the wool, and also pay the same rate of 
advance for wool grown in other states. 

In 1900 the population of Wyoming 
was 92,521, and the amount of advance 
given to the wool growers was equal to a 
gift of $42.80 to each man, woman, and 
child in the state. This equals a gift of 
#179.20 to a family of four. It does not 
seem probable that 7,637,676 men would 
vote to revise the ta riff in that way. Never- 
theless they did instruct Congress to pro- 
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tect wool growing, and Congress was in- 
formed by Mr. Delfelder and others that 
a duty of 11 cents a pound on wool was 
absolutely necessary. 

The reader may notice that Mr. Del- 
felder started in the business of wool-grow- 
ing in 1894, the year that wool was put on 
the free list, and instead of having his 
capital of $960 "wiped out," he has accu- 
mulated $100,000. We may notice this, 
but we are under a moral obligation to 
refrain from criticising him. He did not 
force us to protect wool growing. We 
forced him to get $100,000, more or less, to 
encourage him to continue in the business. 

The duty on ready-made clothing, ad- 
vised by Mr. Justice and Mr. Whitman, 
and imposed by Congress, is 44 cents per 
pound, and 60 per centum ad valorem. On 
a suit such as Mr. Justice wore at the exhi- 
bition, the duty would be three and a half 
times 44 cents, amounting to $1.54, and 60 
per cent of $6.69, amountingto$4.01, mak- 
ing a total of $5. 55 on a suit costing $6.69 to 
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manufacture. The duty #5.55 is imposed 
to stop Americans from buying an imported 
suit that costs #6.69 to manufacture, when 
our manufacturers are making better suits 
for the same cost. As Mr. Justice said 
that the United States can now make better 
and cheaper clothing than England or 
Germany, there is no need of a duty "to 
equal the difference in cost of production 
at home and abroad," and therefore the 
duty on clothing must have been imposed 
to cover the "reasonable profit" principle 
of protection. The reader may think 
that a manufacturer's profit of #5.55 on 
a production costing #6.69 is unreasonable, 
but he must not forget that we instructed 
Congress to protect the clothing industry. 

Senator Lodge's Thought 

In explaining the revised tariff, Senator 
Lodge, in an address at Tremont Temple, 
Boston, said: "There are 41,000 wage 
earners employed in our worsted and 
woolen mills, and, when my colleague 
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and I were called upon to deal with the 
wool schedule, we thought of them first." 

Why should Massachusetts Senators 
think of 41,000 Armenians, Greeks, Poles, 
Canadians, and Americans, and forget 
500,000 other Americans, Canadians, 
Poles, Greeks, and Armenians, wage 
earners in Massachusetts ? There is no 
evidence in the revised law that Congress, 
while considering the wool schedule, gave 
a moment's thought to the clergymen, 
teachers, bookkeepers, day laborers, team- 
sters, etc. 

The result of the special thought given 
to 41,000 woolen mill operatives was im- 
posing a duty upon articles that they buy, 
thereby advancing the price, including 
the goods that the 41,000 were making. 
Congress had no authority to enact a law 
taxing directly the wage earners of the 
country and distributing the amount col- 
lected to wage earners in a few industries, 
but it had authority to advance the price 
of goods that the wage earners of the coun- 
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try consume. Congress did impose a 
duty on goods similar to those made by 
the 41,000. The 30,000,000 wage earners 
of the country have to pay an advance in 
price of the goods made by the 41,000, and 
it was hoped that a portion of the advance 
might finally be given to the 41,000. 

An industry is impersonal, and when 
we voted to protect the woolen industry, 
we voted virtually to impose duties that 
shall enable the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers to sell to Americans 
for $1.85 goods valued at $1.00. What- 
ever kindness that Congress wished to do 
for the 41,000 was done for the employers 
of the 41,000. 

We have mentioned particularly the 
schedule of wool and wool manufactures, 
and, as the treatment of other schedules 
was similar, it may be accepted as a just 
illustration of the intention of Congress in 
enacting the tariff* act of 1909. 

While Messrs. Delfelder, Whitman, and 
Justice were giving information and ad- 
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vice to Congress regarding wool, other 
experts were giving information and ad- 
vice regarding chemicals, earthenware, 
metals, etc., and while Senator Lodge 
was explaining the wool schedules, other 
senators were telling their constituents 
how much they thought of the wage 
earners in the borax industry, the cod- 
liver oil industry, the porous plaster in- 
dustry, etc. 

What we See 

Let us examine the wool manufacturing 
industry. We see a large factory. We 
see "thousands of wage earners" em- 
ployed. We know the wages of the opera- 
tives make a "purchasing power" that 
is spent for productions of our farmers 
and our manufacturers. We know the 
wage earners are paid higher wages than 
is paid to the wage earners of Germany. 
We know that we have to pay more for 
the productions of the factory than the 
world's price of similar productions. In 
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his testimony before the Committee of 
Ways and Means, Mr. William Whitman, 
president of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, said: "The present 
duties do not prohibit importations." 
"A reduction of the tariff would reduce 
wages and profits." In 1907 the average 
duty on woolens collected by the govern- 
ment was $89.42 on goods valued at $100. 
Mr. Whitman affirms that a reduction 
would reduce wages and profits. This 
is also affirming that woolen manufacturers 
are now selling for $189.42 their produc- 
tions valued at $100, and would be so 
valued by a United States appraiser. We 
do not know what would become of the 
73,196 woolen mill operatives employed 
in 1900, should we refuse to pav $189.42 
to our manufacturers for goods valued at 
$100. And we become confused. We do 
not understand it. We forget primary 
truths. We vote to protect the wool man- 
ufacturing industry. 



THE writer would come closer to the 
readers. He asks them to assume 
the character of pupils; not his pupils, but 
simply pupils. This makes him assume 
the character of teacher; not their teacher, 
but simply teacher. 

Pupils! In your study of the work of a 
tariff, remember that God has given you 
reason, a gift more valuable to you than 
any that can be offered by a free trader, a 
protectionist, or a political party. Should 
there ever be a conflict between any teach- 
er's word and the pupil's reason, the pupil 
should trust his own reason. As you are 
not my pupils, I do not address you as 
freetraders nor as protectionists, but I 
address you as voters, and I ask your at- 
tention to a few short tariff studies. 
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A. Comparing Industries 

Why is the wool-manufacturing industry 
taken to represent protected industries ? 
For the reason that it is considered an im- 
portant industry, employing "thousands 
of workmen," and the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers recommends pro- 
tection to the extent of advancing the price 
of its principal raw material. In every 
agitation of the tariff we hear the im- 
portance of the woolen mill. 

In 1900 the teaming industry employed 
538,933 workingmen, while the woolen mill 
employed 73,196, but the importance of the 
teaming industry has not been impressed 
upon our minds. We may have met ten 
men on the street and only one of them 
attracted our attention. He was a beggar 
who asked us to help him. The teaming 
industry has not attracted our attention, 
but the woolen industry has attracted us, 
just as the beggar, by asking us to help 
the "thousands of operatives. " Direct 
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begging is prohibited in some states, but 
indirect begging is made respectable by 
United States law. 

Another reason that the woolen industry 
is deemed important while the teaming 
industry is overlooked is this : The woolen 
industry is grouped while the teaming in- 
dustry is scattered. The population of 
the woolen industry in 1900 is comparable 
with the city of Lynn, Mass., or Rich- 
mond, Va., while the population of the 
teaming industry is comparable with the 
city of Boston or Baltimore. If the pupil 
will look at the census table of occupations 
he will see that the population of the 
clerk's industry was larger than that of 
St. Louis, and the population of the car- 
penter's industry was fifteen times as large 
as that of Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The relative importance of the woolen 
industry and the teaming industry can be 
seen by closing them. Close up the woolen 
industry of our country immediately, and, 
while there would be a disturbance of 
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business in the vicinity of the mills, the 
business of the country would continue. 
We would not suffer for clothing, but 
would have an abundant supply. Close 
up the teaming industry and the business 
of the entire country would be paralyzed. 
Close up the teaming industry and the 
woolen industry would have to close. 

Some protected industry had to be taken 
to illustrate protection, and we took the 
woolen industry and shall continue to 
use it as a representative protected in- 
dustry. 

Protective Tariff, a Club 

If a man having twenty yards of dress 
goods worth #5 asked you to give him #8 for 
the cloth, and on your refusal, if he seized 
a club that your were carrying and raised it, 
saying: "I am not a robber, but I am a 
business man, and I demand that you 
give me $8 and take the cloth," you might 
open your eyes. By aid of a protective 
tariff, — a club that you gave him — that 
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man for several years has made you pay 
$8 for cloth that is sold in the markets 
of the world for $S. He is sometimes 
unjustly called a robber, but he is a busi- 
ness man using advantageously a club 
that you, by your votes in November, 1908, 
instructed your representatives to leave 
in his possession for future use in selling 
his productions. Respect Congress for 
obeying your instructions. Respect the 
woolen manufacturer for selling you 
goods at your price. When you shall open 
your eyes, you may revise your instructions. 
The thought still haunts you; what will 
become of the operatives if we do not 
protect the woolen industry? If they 
shall be thrown out of employment, it will 
be proof positive that our farmers can, as 
traders, supply us with woolens from 
abroad at a lower price than we are now 
paying. It would be proof positive that 
we are depriving farmers of a natural 
profit in trade, that the woolen manufac- 
turers may receive an unnatural though 
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"reasonable profit." It would also be 
proof that we are now supporting the 
73,196 operatives in a way similar to the 
way we are supporting 80,000 people in 
almshouses, the dissimilarity being that 
while we support the 80,000 by direct 
taxation, we support the 73,196 by indi- 
rect taxation. 

"What Will Become of Them?" 

This question has been and still is a 
favorite one of protectionists, and is usually 
asked as a lamentation. We do not know 
what will become of any workman when 
he shall leave any industry, and the ques- 
tion cannot be answered specifically. 
During the year 1907 there were 1,147,- 
005 immigrants over fifteen years of age 
who entered our country. On their arrival 
there was not a protectionist standing at 
the wharf bewailing and crying, " What 
will become of you ?" They entered our 
country and a vast majority of them have 
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earned their living and contributed to the 
support of the woolen industry. 

If an intended immigrant was not able 
to earn a living, our government officials 
would not allow him to land. If he had 
pleaded with the officers and declared his 
ability to earn nine tenths of a living whi'e 
our prosperous workingmen would con- 
tribute one tenth, he would not be allowed 
to enter our country. That is the way we 
treat an individual, but to an "industry" 
confessing its inability to earn a living we 
give a different treatment. We have 
welcomed it, we have nourished it, we have 
encouraged it, and in response to its con- 
tinuous confession of inability to earn a 
living, we continue the encouragement. 
We give it $1.75 for each dollar it earns. 

If 1,147,005 foreigners can come into 
our country in one year and earn a living, 
the 73,196 operatives, some of whom have 
been here ten years, should be as able, 
and, though we may not know what will 
become of them, there is no need of la men- 
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tations over the conundrum. During the 
ten years 1898-1907, there were 6,334,381 
immigrants over fifteen years of age who 
entered our country. What has become of 
them ? While there has been lamentation 
over the thought of 70,000 workmen 
"thrown out of employment, ,, ninety times 
70,000 have come into our country and 
found employment. 

Creating a Purchasing Power 

You see a "purchasing power" in the 
#25,000,000 wages paid to woolen mill 
operatives. You see that it will be used 
by the operatives to buy their wants. You 
see that this purchasing power will benefit 
other industries, and because you do not 
keep "primary truths in mind, you vote to 
create that purchasing power. 

Suppose, for illustration, a meteorite 
dropped on my land and it proved to be 
worth $25,000,000. However frugal I 
might be, there is no doubt that the com- 
munity would receive a benefit. Protec- 
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tionists look at the $2 5,000,000 that drop 
into the possession of the woolen manu- 
facturers, precisely as you look at the 
meteorite, but the $2 5,000,000 they re- 
ceive does not drop from the sky. It is 
the accumulation of the nickels, dimes, 
and dollars that in a continuous perform- 
ance you drop from your earnings into 
their treasury. After you drop it into 
their treasury, you see the mansions, the 
automobiles, the servants, and the benefit 
to the community, and you forget that it is 
your nickels, your dimes, and your dollars 
that is doing the work, for you see the 
factory and your dimes have passed from 
your sight. 

Duty on Dress Goods 

The duty on dress goods valued at 15 
cents a square yard is. 14J cents a square 
yard. The president of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers told 
the Committee of Ways and Means that, 
if that duty was lowered, it would reduce 
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wages and profits. This is asserting that 
the manufacturers are now taking the full 
amount of protection. It is saying that 
for a dress pattern valued at $1.50 the 
manufacturers receive #2.95. If you have 
to work six hours to earn the $1.50 to pay 
for the value of the goods, you have to work 
five additional hours and 48 minutes to 
earn the $1.45 to give to the manufacturers 
to encourage them. This you do because 
you have heard the cry "competing with 
foreign pauper labor." 

Competition 

If you earn 25 cents an hour, you have to 
work six hours to earn a dress pattern 
valued at $1.50 by United States appraisers. 
You do work eleven and four fifths hours 
to pay our manufacturers for a similar 
dress pattern. In one case you work six 
hours, in the other you work eleven hours, 
and in either case you receive $1.50 in goods. 
Instead of competing with foreign pauper 
labor, you are competing with your own 
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labor. You reduce the exchange value of 
your own wages from 25 cents an hour to 
13 cents an hour for the eleven hours you 
work to earn the value of the goods you 
want. You stop the importation to en- 
courage our manufacturer and give him 
"a reasonable profit." You refuse to 
give six hours of your labor for goods 
made by foreign "pauper labor," and you 
make pauper laborers of yourselves for 
eleven hours to get similar goods of the 
same value. While you 20,000,000 voters 
have been confused to believe that the 
wage earners of the United States are 
competing with "the pauper labor of 
Europe," you, when buying protected 
woolen manufactures, have been compet- 
ing with your own labor. 

• 
How to Equalize Wages 

Our woolen manufacturers unassisted 
cannot compete successfully with foreign 
manufacturers in the sale of woolens. 
They say it is on account of the low wages 
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paid abroad. There are two ways to 
"equalize" wages. One way might be to 
advance the wages of foreign operatives. 
This we cannot do. The other way is to 
reduce the wages of our operatives. This 
we do not do. And, nevertheless, our 
manufacturers sell their productions to 
Americans. This is done by a protective 
tariff that reduces the exchange value of 
your money wages. 

Six hours of your labor at 25 cents an 
hour should buy cloth valued at $1.50. 
Your employer does not reduce your 
wages. He pays you 25 cents an hour, 
but a protective tariff reduces its exchange 
value, so that it takes $2.95 to buy cloth 
valued at $1.50. You now exchange 11 
hours of your labor for cloth worth $1.50, 
thus making the exchange value of your 
labor 13 cents an hour. 

A protective tariff does not advance 
foreign pauper wages. It does not reduce 
the wages of workmen in protected in- 
dustries. It does reduce the exchange 
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value of your labor for the time you work 
to pay for the protected article you buy. 

B. Reducing Expense is not 
Reducing Wages 

You have been told that your wages 
would be reduced if you do not protect the 
woolen mill. 

Is a primary tariff truth true when you 
are told what may happen if you do not 
protect the mill ? Is the tariff an ex- 
pense to you ? Is buying a cigar an ex- 
pense ? Is paying for amusement an 
expense ? Is losing a dime an expense ? 

Would your wages be reduced if you 
should stop buying cigars, stop going to 
theatres and games, stop losing dimes ? 
Would your wages be reduced if you should 
stop expense ? The woolen mill prospers 
for the reason that it is an extra expense to 
you caused by protection. Would your 
wages be reduced if you stopped extra 
expense ? Does the word of any teacher 
who says that stopping an expense will 
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reduce your wages conflict with your 
reason ? 

It is the fact that you have wages that 
you do incur expenses of cigars and amuse- 
ment. It is for the fact that you do have 
wages that you are asked to pay the ex- 
pense of a tariff protecting the woolen mill. 
You have the wages, and by stopping ex- 
pense you might deposit the amount saved 
in a bank. 

Expend $10 for cigars; you think you 
get the benefit. Expend $10 for amuse- 
ment; you think you get the benefit. Lose 
$10 and the finder gets the benefit.- Ex- 
pend $10 for protecting the woolen mill, 
and the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers gets the benefit. The 
cigar manufacturer and the amusement 
provider give you a satisfying equivalent. 
The finder of your $10 and the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers give 
you nothing. 

Your wages gave you a purchasing 
power of $40. You used $20 of it in pur- 
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chasing what you wanted. You trans- 
ferred the remaining purchasing power 
to the finder of it, and to the woolen manu- 
facturer for them to use in purchasing 
their wants. From your earnings in the 
year 1907 you transferred a purchasing 
power of $3,960,000 to the wool growers 
of Wyoming, and they asked Congress to 
enact a law requiring you to transfer a 
larger portion of your earnings. Would 
your wages be reduced if, instead of trans- 
ferring $3,960,000 of your earnings to the 
'wool growers of Wyoming each year, you 
deposited it in savings banks, or used it 
as a purchasing power for your own bene- 
fit ? The $3,960,000 is deposited in banks 
by the Wyoming wool growers. You 
clergymen, physicians, teamsters, rail- 
road employees, bookkeepers, clerks, 
masons, carpenters, day laborers, ser- 
vants, etc., receive wages, and when you 
buy woolens you pay for the wool, and in 
addition you pay the expense of protect- 
ing wool growing amounting to $3,960,000 
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for the state of Wyoming alone. Would 
\our wages be less if you should stop the 
expense ? 

C. Prosperity Caused by 
Expense 

During the year ending June 30, 1907, 
our government paid expenses amounting 
to $762,488,753 and added $84,236,587 to 
the treasury. That was prosperity. The , 
government did not earn one cent, but it 
prospered. You made it prosper. You 
were continuously paying to the govern- 
ment duties and taxes of two cents, five 
cents, etc. 

Our army and navy, our senators and 
representatives, our clerks and pensioners, 
our president and judges, do not earn money 
for our government to spend, but our 
government gives them money that you 
earn. You are willing to earn money to 
give to the government, and you have 
voted to earn money to give to protected 
industries. You had to have employment 
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to earn six cents to buy a pound of sugar 
before the government could collect the 
two cents tax from you. Your wages were 
six cents, and if you should pay the gov- 
ernment only one cent or nothing your 
wages would still be six cents. Reducing 
your expenses does not lower your wages. 

Protectionists say that reducing taxes 
that you pay to protected industries will 
lower your wages. If their statement 
conflicts with your reason, it is for you to 
choose which shall be your guide. 

Our government is an expense to you. 
When our representatives appropriate 
money collected from you for erecting a 
government building, for battleships, for 
dredging harbors, for the army and navy, 
for pensioners, etc., they intend to spend 
the money for your benefit. 

Protected industries are an expense to 
you. The officials to whom you contribute 
a portion of your wages do not spend it 
in your interests. When they appropri- 
ate money for mansions, automobileSj 
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etc., it is not intended for your benefit. 
Occasionally a protected gfficial may give 
his native town a library which is intended 
for your benefit. There is a building in 
Washington, D. C. It is ours. It was 
paid for with money that we earned. 
There is a castle in Scotland. It is "his." 
It was paid for with money that we earned. 
Our government prospers, and our pro- 
tected industries prosper. The Salva- 
tion Army prospers and the barrooms 
prosper. The government and the pro- 
tected industries prosper by force of law. 
The Salvation Army and the barrooms 
prosper by our individual choice. They 
are each and all an expense to us. If we 
choose, we can stop every expense but 
that of the government, and that we can 
regulate. 

D. A Protectionist's 
Definition 

I have said "A protective tariff advances 
the price of domestic articles, ,, but I am 
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not a protectionist. It is only fair to give 
a protectionist's definition. 

The Home Market Club, Col. Albert 
Clarke, secretary, publishes a magazine 
whose purpose is to inform readers. In 
the June, 1906, number of The Protec- 
tionist, protection is thus defined: "Its 
object is not wholly to exclude foreign 
goods, but only to put them on a cost 
level with domestic goods in the home 
market." To further define it The Pro- 
tectionist indorses the words of Joseph H. 
Walker: "It requires the foreign producer 
to pay the United States treasury the money 
that he has saved by not paying his work 
people so much as we pay ours." No 
one is more competent than the Home 
Market Club to give a protectionist's 
definition of protection. 

Protectionists enacted the tariff of 1897 
and the tariff act of 1909. Each of these 
laws provides: "That when imported 
materials on which duties have been paid 
are used in the manufacture of articles 
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manufactured or produced in the United 
States, there shall be allowed on the ex- 
portation of such articles a drawback equal 
in amount to the duties paid on the mate- 
rials used, less one per centum of such 
duties." 

Now why should the United States give 
the drawback to the exporter, if the for- 
eign producer had paid the duty ? 

American travelers returning from for- 
eign countries and bringing dutiable goods 
affirm that they are required to pay the 
duty. 

You might wish to know the motive of 
the Home Market Club in saying that 
protection requires the foreign producer 
to pay the duty, and at the same time in 
aiding Congress in framing a law demon- 
strating error in its definition. 

Whatever may be the motive, it serves 
to confuse and hold you in the condition of 
not understanding the work of a tariff. 
Why should you care for the motive of a 
club that tells you the foreign producer 
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pays the duty, when our government re- 
funds the amount of duty to the American 
who paid it ? 

The United States census reports show 
that in the Massachusetts clothing in- 
dustry for the year 1904, on the production 
of goods valued at #10 there was paid 
#1.38 as wages. The duty on imported 
woolen clothing valued at $10, and weigh- 
ing five pounds, is $8.20. If the object of 
protection be to put foreign clothing "on 
a cost level with domestic goods," the 
"Home Market Club" when urging Con- 
gress to impose a duty of #8.20 to equal 
the difference in cost of production at home 
and abroad with a reasonable profit, must 
have reckoned high on "reasonable profit." 

E. The Contract of Protection 

Thus far I have used the woolen in- 
dustry to represent our protected indus- 
tries, but as no woolen manufacturer has 
admitted that he has accumulated a suffi- 
ciency of wealth, I take the steel industry 
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to illustrate the contract made by Ameri- 
cans when they vote to protect it. 

Mr. Carnegie, a protectionist, and a 
competent judge of the steel industry, said 
that it no longer needed protection. 

When that industry was in its infancy, 
it confessed its inability to pay expenses, 
and we, by a protective tariff, contracted 
to pay its expenses until it should grow 
to be self-supporting. It was still drawing 
expenses when Mr. Carnegie began his 
successful career in the steel industry. 
We continued to pay the expenses until, 
as Mr. Carnegie says, it is self-supporting. 

The steel industry has prospered and 
has gained wealth of $1,000,000,000 in 
possession of one owner, $500,000,000 in 
possession of another owner, $250,000,000 
in possession of another owner. And so 
on till we come to an owner possessing but 
$50,000. 

You made yourselves partners in the 
business, but should you seek a dividend, 
you would awaken to the fact that, by 
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your contract, you furnished funds fcr 
development expenses, that you have been 
paying assessments yearly for further 
development, and that the tariff act of 
1909 continues to assess you, while divi- 
dends are paid to the owners of the in- 
dustry who are not ready to cry " Enough ! " 
You are partners in the business of a 
protective tariff, you furnish the money 
for expenses and the only dividend you 
receive is the declarations of the owners 
of a protected industry that your refusal 
to pay expenses would result in a reduc- 
tion of wages and profits, and that you 
yourselves would be out of employment. 
This teaches you to say that you do not 
understand the work of a tariff. 

F. Lesson of the Ludlow 
Strike 

The Boston Journal, November 30, 
1909, has a story of labor trouble in Lud- 
low, Mass. The writer of the story says : 
"This morning Michael Kissell, leader 
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of the Polish residents called a meeting 
of the strikers." "They voted to lay 
before the immigration authorities the 
prospectuses that reached them in far 
away Poland extolling the virtues of 
Ludlow and its principal industry." The 
correspondent writes that Agent Stevens 
gives the company's side as follows: "We 
were hard hit by the tariff in not being 
amply protected from Indian competition. 
They work for seven or eight cents a day 
there and we were forced to curtail the 
cost of labor production." 

There are two ways for a tariff student 
to criticise this story. To criticise it as a 
protectionist one would say: "Protection 
has built up a large industry in Ludlow, 
employing 2,700 American workmen who 
receive good wages and are good consumers 
of American productions. Many of them 
starting in poverty now have pianos in 
their homes. Their productions are sold 
in our home market and we keep the trade 
ourselves. We don't know what would 
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become of them if we should cease to 
protect the owners of the industry." 

An anti-protectionist would criticise as 
follows: "The productions of this industry 
are sold to Americans. Therefore Ameri- 
cans, when they buy them, pay the cost 
of material, wages, expenses, and profits. 
Were it our principle to admit foreign goods 
free, Americans could hire the Indian 
workmen to do our work in their country 
for eight cents a day. The policy of pro- 
tection forbids this opportunity and causes 
circulars to be sent to Poland to induce 
Poles to come here and receive wages $1.25 
a day for work we might have had done 
for eight cents. In one day's work of 
one wage earner, protection has made it 
cost $1.17 more than free trade. There is 
no controversy over a statement that, if 
an American loses $1.17 and a Pole finds 
it, the Pole is benefited. Inducing Poles 
to come to Ludlow to work is not protecting 
American labor. It is robbing American 
labor to protect Poles." 
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These two criticisms are intended to be 

• 
such as the pupil has heard in campaigns 

of education. The statements of the pro- 
tectionist and the anti-protectionist are 
true. The Ludlow manufacturer pays 
wages $1.17 a day more, than the Indian 
wages. There are 2,700 employees, and 
2,700 times $1.17 amounts to $3,159. 
When Americans buy one day's produc- 
tion of the Ludlow factory we have to pay 
$3,159 more than the value of the goods 
to equalize cost of labor at home and 
abroad. 

The cost of labor of 2,700 men at 8 cents 
a day is $196, and at $1.25 a day it is 
$3,375. The Republican party, in its plat- 
form of June 18, 1908, declared that the 
true principle of protecting the Ludlow 
manufacturer is to impose duties that shall 
make the American bujers pay $3,375 a 
day for work they could hire for $196, and 
in addition give the manufacturer a rea- 
sonable profit. "The true principle of 
protection ,, makes you who buy the Lud- 
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low production pay #1.25 for labor when 
you can buy fifteen times as much labor 
for $1.25. One reason that you do not 
understand the work of a tariff is that you 
do not understand how the true principle 
of protection is a benefit to those whom 
it injures, and as you do not understand 
it you vote for protection. 

Wool growers, the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, the Ludlow As- 
sociates, clothing manufacturers, and 
others understand the true principle of 
protection. It encourages them, and 

every dollar of encouragement that it gives 
to them is the price you will pay for in- 
struction until you do understand. 

G. A Tariff Commission 

If we shall continue to make the tariff 
a partisan question, " a tariff commission" 
may serve to hold voters from a suspicion 
that protection is an unjust policy. "A 
tariff commission" is an additional con- 
fusion which we do not understand. 
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A tariff advances the price of articles 
that we want to buy and a few individuals 
want to sell. A tariff commission may 
recommend a higher advance or a less 
advance. 

One purpose of a protective tariff is "to 
give employment to labor" in a protected 
industry. The commission ma) travel in 
foreign countries, and may study for years. 
They may learn many truths that Con- 
gressmen do not know, but they cannot 
create a call for a clergyman, doctor, or 
teacher. They cannot provide work for 
a servant, a day laborer, a motorman, 
nurse, clerk, salesman, or merchant. They 
cannot create a job for carpenter, mason, 
painter, plumber, butcher, or blacksmith. 
All they can do is to advise Congress how 
much to advance the price of protected 
goods so as to maintain the "true principle 
of protection." 

It is protectionists who want a tariff 
commission, and the usual reasons given 
by[ protectionists apply to the commission. 
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"It will give employment to a dozen men 
at good wages. They will have a purchas- 
ing power of #200,000. We don't know 
what will become of them if we don't em- 
ploy them in the tariff commission in- 
dustry, and we may have our wages 
lowered if we don't hire the commission." 

One reason given by enthusiasts for a 
tariff commission is that Germany has had 
one and she has made wonderful progress 
in export of manufactures. 

With all this progress under the advice 
of a commission, protectionists affirm that 
the wage earners of Germany are paid only 
one third the wages paid in the United 
States, thus confirming the statement that 
a tariff commission can do nothing for 
clergymen, servants, carpenters, etc. 

Commission of 1866 

In 1866 the United States had a com- 
mission to devise the best means to raise 
money for the government, and a portion of 
their duty was that of a tariff commission. 
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The chairman was David A. Wells, who 
visited foreign countries and studied 
various means of raising money for govern- 
ment expenses. He left the United States 
as a protectionist. He returned as an 
anti-protectionist. Our prosperous, pro- 
tected infant industries had no further use 
for such a commission. Congress then, 
as now, accepted advice of the Delfelders, 
the Whitmans, and the Justices of 1867, 
and we may reasonably expect that in the 
next revision of the tariff by protectionists, 
the advise of a tariff commission will have 
to be approved by the Delfelders before 
accepted by Congress. If, however, we 
are to continue to maintain the true 
principle of protection, let us have a com- 
mission. It cannot advise a worse tariff 
than Congress constructs in response to 
your votes. 

It would be better that you be your own 
commission to advise Congress to revise 
the tariff by introducing a schedule whose 
purpose is to attract the first thought of 
our representatives to yourselves. 
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H. Innocent Voters of a Massachu- 
setts City 

The officials of a Massachusetts city 
appropriated $10,000 for the improvement 
of one of its streets. The matter was re- 
ferred to the people who voted against the 
appropriation. The amount, $10,000, 
would have been provided for by taxing 
the wealth of the city, and though some 
property owners voted against the appro- 
priation, it was killed by the votes of those 
who would not have been assessed one 
cent. 

In November, 1908, by a very large ma- 
jority this city voted to take from its citi- 
zens $200,000 yearly to improve the con- 
dition of the treasuries of various protected 
industries outside the city limits. Those 
voters who would not have had to pay one 
cent of the $10,000 appropriation will 
have to pay $100,000 of the amount given 
to outside industries, for the reason that 
they consume one half of the productions 
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of those industries that are consumed in 
the city. 

This city of 15,000 population paid in 
1907 a tax of $3.84 each to the govern- 
ment as given in United States statistics. 
That makes an amount of $57,600 paid to 
the government, and the estimate $200,000 
paid to protected industries is conserva- 
tive. The pupil, however, should make 
his own estimate. The United States is 
filled with cities and towns, all of which 
have to do what the Massachusetts city 
voted to do to encourage industries "with 
a reasonable profit." 

The owners of protected industries in 
Lawrence, Mass., and Philadelphia, Penn., 
and the wool growers of Wyoming and 
Montana, can stand this condition as long 
as the voters of our country shall thrust it 
upon them. 

A Picture 

If I were to illustrate this, showing the 
mighty injustice that is also thrust upon 
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sufferers, I would present a picture of a 
widow with three children, in the Massa- 
chusetts city, working nights to earn money 
to buy stockings and clothing for her 
family, and forced by our voters to hand 
five dollars a year to the owners of the 
hosiery factory and the woolen mill. I 
would then show the automobiles in Law- 
rence, Philadelphia, Wyoming, and Mon- 
tana, bought with her money and the 
money of other working women and men. 
And lest you might misinterpret the pic- 
ture, I would show you the 7,637,676 voters 
who, in November, 1908, instructed our 
representatives to enact a law that would 
inspire such a picture. 

I. Producing or Manufacturing 

Pupils should notice in the declaration 
of protectionists the expression, "differ- 
ence between cost of production at home 
and abroad," and learn to discriminate 
between "producing," and "manufac- 
turing." 
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Stockings may be u manufactured " in 
Pennsylvania or in Germany. They 
are "produced" in New York by traders. 
Wool may be grown in Wyoming, or in 
Australia. It is produced in Boston by 
traders. 

The true principle of protection is to 
make it cost traders to produce stockings 
and wool as much, or more, as it costs 
manufacturers to produce them. 

Suppose a farmer shipped to Germany 
productions which he sold for gold, and 
with the gold bought stockings which he 
shipped to New York. He is the pro- 
ducer in the United States of stockings 
made in Germany. For the very reason 
that the farmer, as a trader, can produce 
in the United States the stockings that 
our people want, and produce them at a 
less cost than our manufacturers "the true 
principle of protection" imposes a duty 
that shall stop the farmer and encourage 
the manufacturer. Protecting the manu- 
facturer is discouraging the farmer and 
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depriving him of a profit he might get as a 
trader. 

Now if conditions were reversed, if 
manufacturers could produce stockings 
at a lower cost than farmers, would you 
prohibit the manufacturer ? Would you 
tell the manufacturer that he shall not 
make stockings, for you wish the farmer 
to get the profit ? If conditions were re- 
versed would you protect the farmer ? 
Would you give the farmer $1.85 for stock- 
ings that the manufacturer offered for one 
dollar ? 

J. An Increase of 20 Cents 
Costs 85 Cents 

Duties were increased on several articles 
by the act of 1909, and the reason for the 
increase was "to increase the manufac- 
ture of goods in the United States." As 
an example of the increase, the duty under 
the law of 1897 on cotton stockings valued 
at $1.00 per dozen pairs was 65 cents per 
dozen pairs. In the tariff* of 1909 this 
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duty is 85 cents per dozen pairs. This 
may seem to make the stockings made 
here cost the consumer just 20 cents more 
than under the law of 1897, but let us 
examine closer. 

An average man is willing to pay his 
portion of tax to raise revenue for expenses 
of the government, which portion we will 
assume to be $4.00 for illustration. When 
under the law of 1897 he paid $1.00 for 
value of stockings he also paid 65 cents 
of his tax. When under the law of 1909 
he shall pay $1.00 for value of stockings 
he will have to pay 85 cents to our manu- 
facturer, and he is still owing $4.00 to the 
government. The revised law requires 
him to pay 20 cents more, and owe the 
government 65 cents more than was re- 
quired by the law of 1897. Although the 
advance of duty is 20 cents, the revision 
costs the consumer 85 cents. 
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K. Senator Lodge's Reason 
for Protection 

Senator Lodge in closing his address, 
to which I have called attention, said: 
"Abolish your protective duties and all 
the cheap labor of the world will rush in 
in the form of manufactured goods. That 
is the whole case. That is why I am a 
protectionist." 

This is worthy of the closest study, and 
the pupil can afford to spend time and 
thought in giving it an analytical exami- 
nation. 

"Abolish your protective duties" and 
only those industries that are dependent 
upon duties that advance the price of 
their productions will suffer. 

"Abolish your protective duties" and 
10,000,000 farmers will keep right on 
working. The iron and steel industry, 
the manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments, sewing machines, typewriters, au- 
tomobiles, watches, chemicals, cotton 
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goods will continue to manufacture to the 
extent of their export trade, and they will 
continue to manufacture for us, if they will 
sell at prices such as they get abroad. 
Abolish your protective duties and clergy- 
men will continue to preach, doctors to 
practice, teachers to teach, carpenters, 
masons, painters to build, teamsters to 
team, railroad employes to work, barbers 
to shave, servants to serve, day laborers to 
labor, policemen, watchmen, and firemen, 
to watch, retail dealers to deal, salesmen 
to sell, commercial travelers to travel, 
bookkeepers to keep books, typewriters 
and stenographers, agents, brokers, bank- 
ers, blacksmiths, plumbers, shoemakers, 
dressmakers, milliners, and those engaged 
in a hundred other occupations, to con- 
tinue to work, and they will buy their 
wants at prices not advanced by the pro- 
tective duties. 

Why will there be a rush in of manu- 
factured goods if we abolish the protective 
duties ? Only for the reason that our 
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consumers want them. Why should you 
be frightened at a rush in of goods that you 
want to buy ? Why should you be fright- 
ened at a saving of expense ? 

Suppose that every time the tide ebbs 
and flows it left upon our shores the goods 
you wanted, would you accept them? 
What matters it to you whether there be 
no labor or "cheap labor" in those goods ? 
The ocean does not give you an oppor- 
tunity to save one hundred per cent in the 
cost of your clothing, hosiery, woolens, 
and underwear, but, by allowing our 
farmers to "produce" them from across 
the ocean, you can save from SO per cent 
to 75 per cent in the cost. "The true 
principle of protection " forbids the saving. 

In that portion of Mr. Whitman's testi- 
mony which is published in the Congres- 
sional Record he said: "A reduction of 
the tariff would reduce wages and profits, 
causing the industry to lose capital." 
Accepting his knowledge as authority, 
we must admit that "abolish your protec- 
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tive duties " would throw out of employ- 
ment the 41,000 wage earners in the woolen 
and worsted industry of Massachusetts. 
They are able-bodied men, women, and 
children who will be out of employment 
should you cease to support them, and in 
addition give Mr. Whitman "a reasonable 
profit." 

You are now supporting 80,000 men, 
women, and children in almshouses. 
You do this for the reason that they are 
not able bodied. If they were able bodied 
would you continue to support them, 
even though the overseer of the poor 
should tell you that without your support 
they would have to leave the almshouse and 
he would lose his salary ? 

It is not I who says that the wage earners 
in the woolen industry are supported as 
paupers. It is the president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers 
who says it, and Congress endorses his 
sentiments by enacting a law which forces 
you to support them and give the manu- 
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facturers a reasonable profit. 

"Abolish your protective duties" and 
you will have no able-bodied men to sup- 
port as paupers. You cannot gain in 
wealth by increasing the number of persons 
you support. 

Maximum and Minimum 

The tariff act of 1909 authorizes the 
president, by proclamation, to impose an 
additional duty of 25 percent ad valorem 
on dutiable imports from a foreign country 
whose acts, in his judgment, do not give 
the United States a "square deal. ,, This 
additional 25 per cent is the maximum. 

It is human and it seems just to punish 
a foreign country that seems to be punish- 
ing us, but it is wise to examine the effect 
of the maximum duty in its punishment. 

To illustrate: Germany buys American 

meat products. The United States buys 

'German stockings. These meat products 

and stockings are bought by importers, 
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not for the governments, but for the citi- 
zens of the two countries. 

Now, if in the judgment of the 
president he shall decide that Germany 
is not giving our meat products a square 
deal, he may impose on German stockings 
valued at #1.00 per dozen pairs a duty 
of $1-10 per dozen pairs. That is to say, 
the president by proclamation may ad- 
vance the price of stockings that Ameri- 
cans buy. That is to say, the president 
is authorized to punish Americans until 
Germany gives Armour a square deal. 
While it may at first seem that a maximum 
duty would be punishment to Germany 
for her treatment of Armour, it is punish- 
ing Americans who wear stockings. 

The minimum duty on stockings valued 
at #1.00 per dozen pairs is 85 cents per 
dozen pairs. The maximum duty on 
same is #1.10 per dozen pairs. 

The minimum duty advances the price 
to #1.85. The maximum duty advances* 
the price to #2.10. Stockings might be 
•^ade free and the price #1.00. 
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If you were permitted to buy stockings 
for one dollar per dozen pairs, would you 
choose to pay $2.10 p er dozen pairs until 
the president is satisfied that Germans are 
buying Armour's meat products ? 

It is probable that you do not buy a 
dozen pairs of stockings at one time, but 
you might buy several dozen pairs before 
Germany's tariff would permit her citi- 
zens to afford the luxuries that Armour' 
supplies. 

If a German, either by his own choice 
or by force of law, will not buy American 
beef, pork, lard, etc., will you, by your own 
choice refuse to buy from a German for 
one dollar an article that you want, and 
pay a price varying from $1.85 to $2.10 
for a similar article ? Under the plea of 
forcing a foreign country to buy American 
goods, the tariff of 1909 authorizes the 
president to force Americans to pay the 
penalty of an additional 25 per cent as 
long as it may please that country to punish 
her citizens. 
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The President's Views 

The president speaking to the Repub- 
lican Club in New York, February 12, 
said: "We did revise the tariff." "Noth- 
ing was expressly said in the platform 
that this revision was to be a downward 
revision." "The one substantial defect 
in compliance with the promise of the 
platform was the failure to reduce woolens." 
"The present customs law is the best 
customs law that has ever been enacted." 
He said that the first six months of the 
operation of the Payne law show a reduc- 
tion of rates on dutiable imports of 12 
per cent and an enlargement of about the 
same percentage of the free list. 

The president is the chosen representa- 
tive of protection, and his praise of the 
Payne law should be regarded as the pro- 
tectionists' boast which may properly be 
criticised. 

In the beginning every article was on 
the free list. A tariff has taken 4,500 
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articles from the free list, and protection- 
ists boast of restoring a few. Now, if 
you had $10, and if a thief stole $8 from 
you, though you might be thankful for $1 
that he restored, you would still be a loser 
of seven dollars. So, if protectionists 
boast of restoring articles to the free list, 
there are 4,000 articles not restored. 

Protectionists boast of a "12 per cent" 
reduction of rates on dutiable imports. 
Such a reduction will be a benefit to you, 
or it will be an injury. Protectionists are 
not boasting of the injury, and therefore 
they boast of the benefit they do you by 
reducing the rates on dutiable imports 
12 per cent. 

If reduction of 12 per cent is a benefit 
to you, there is reason for you to think 
that a reduction of 25 per cent, of SO per 
cent, or of 100 per cent, would be a much 
greater benefit. When protectionists wish 
to "encourage industries," they say "pau- 
per labor" and impose duties of per cent 
even above one hundred, and when they 
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wish to encourage you they boast of a re- 
duction of 12 percent, when there was a 
possible reduction of 100 per cent. This 
boast is virtually a confession that a duty 
on imports cannot encourage industries 
and at the same time encourage you. You 
voted to encourage industries. Protec- 
tionists obeyed. They imposed duties on 
imports to encourage industries, and they 
hope to encourage you by telling you that 
they reduced the rates a little in spots. 

Failure to Reduce Woolens 

Protectionists did not promise to revise 
the tariff on woolens downwards. The 
president of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, Mr. William Whit- 
man, informed the Committee of Ways 
and Means that "a reduction of the tariff 
would reduce wages and profits." Mr. 
Whitman ought to know the cost of manu- 
facturing woolens better than Congress- 
men who are not members of his associa- 
tion. 
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If President Taft spoke his persona] 
views when he said "the one substantial 
defect in compliance with the platform 
was the failure to reduce woolens," then 
he evidently does not believe the testi- 
mony of Mr. Whitman. If the president 
spoke as the chosen representative of 
protectionists, then protectionists dis- 
credit their own witnesses. 

I ask pupils to bear in mind that no- 
where in the preceding pages has a free 
trader called a protectionist a liar. When 
I have tried to show you that the tariff on 
woolens should be removed, it was done 
by accepting the testimony given by pro- 
tectionists. If it be necessary that pro- 
tectionists must lie in order to get encour- 
agement, possibly that may be the reason 
that you do not understand the work of a 
tariff. The president as representative 
of protectionists, when he speaks of the 
failure to reduce the tariff on woolens, 
warns you 20,000,000 voters to beware of 
the testimony of protectionists. 
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The president also said : " It will doubt- 
less take the actual operation of the tariff 
bill several years to show to the country 
exactly what the legislation and its effects 
are. 

Noting especially the time, "several 
years," pupils will find pleasure in criticis- 
ing this and learning the wish and hope 
of protectionists. A free trader might say 
that when protectionists have constructed 
a tariff that so exemplifies their policy, 
they may well adopt for their slogan the 
maxim, "Procrastination is our best 
policy." 

L. How Revenue Might be 
Raised 

You want to know how we could raise 
revenue if we "abolish your protective 
duties." All protectionists, and many 
so-called free traders, want to know how 
we could raise revenue, if we abolish pro- 
tective duties. 

As the revenue raised by a "protective 
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duty " is paid to the owners of protected 
industries v we shall not have to raise that 
revenue, if we abolish the protective duty. 
The revenue that our government collects 
is not raised by a protective duty, but by a 
revenue duty. If you intended to learn 
how we could raise revenue for the govern- 
ment, if we abolish revenue duties, the 
intention is worthy of consideration. 

Before you seek this information you 
should be convinced tljat by the tariff you 
are not only supplying revenue to the 
government, but also to the owners of 
protected industries. If this be your un- 
derstanding, and if you wish to continue 
to supply such revenues, vote for a revenue 
tariff, and also for "the true principle of 
protection." 

The Republican platform adopted at 
Chicago, June 18, 1908, stated the wealth 
of our country to be $110,000,000,000 and 
United States statistics confirm the state- 
ment. A tax of one half of one per cent on 
this wealth should produce $550,000,000 
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This is £249,000,000 more than was 
raised in 1909 from duties on imports. 

There are two ways by which revenue 
may be raised for the government. One 
way is by taxing consumers of sugar, 
clothing, stockings, etc., 75 per cent of the 
value of these articles. Another way is 
by taxing the wealth of the country one 
quarter to one half of one per cent. Your 
opinion of the way nearer just is as good 
as that of the most, successful politician in 
the country. 

Before you express an opinion you 
might wish to argue the matter and say 
that taxing the wealth of the country, as 
taxing incomes, is unconstitutional. The 
response would be 20,000,000 voters can 
make it constitutional. 

M. No Attack, no Defence 

I am impressed with the thought that 
some pupil might wish to learn a protec- 
tionist's defence for what may seem to be 
an attack. 
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There is no attack. United States sta- 
tistics are not an attack. Quoting the 
words of Delfelder, Whitman, Justice, 
Stevens, and Senator Lodge, is not an 
attack. Arithmetic is not an attack. 
You say you do not understand the work 
of a tariff. A free trader has not attacked 
a protectionist. By using United States 
statistics, the words of prominent protec- 
tionists, and arithmetic, I have tried to 
aid you to understand it. You surely do 
not wish to defend yourself against a possi- 
bility that you may understand it. Then 
be friendly and receive from me only that 
which seems reasonable to you. If I 
have misquoted the words of Messrs. Del- 
felder, Whitman, Justice, Stevens, and 
Senator Lodge, I beg your and their par- 
don. If what I have taken from United 
States statistics is an error, it is not my 
error. If my arithmetic and my reason- 
ing conflict with yours, abolish mine and 
use your own arithmetic and reason. Be 
friendly until you discover in me something 
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more unfriendly than simply repeating 
protectionists' reasons for protection. 
Not one word have I written denouncing 
the friends of protection or the Congress 
that prepared and enacted the tariff act 
of 1909. If that act be unjust, you should 
remember that Congressmen are voters 
and they may have been as innocent as you 
when voting for "the true principle of 
protection" that reduces the purchasing 
power of a portion of your earnings. 
Owners of protected industries had an 
opportunity to be selfish in advising Con- 
gress, but they too are voters and they 
may have been innocent as you in the belief 
that a transfer to them of a portion of 
your wages without an equivalent is bene- 
fiting you as well as them. 

N. Things to Remember 

In studying the tariff question you 
should always bear in mind certain truths 
that are true whatever may be the lesson 
you are studying. 
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1. A duty paid on an imported article 
advances its price. 

2. This advance is finally paid by the 
consumer of the article. 

3. A duty becomes "protective" when 
it stops wholly or in part the importation 
of articles, and enables an American pro- 
ducer to sell similar articles at any price 
higher than their value. 

4. This advance in price is paid to the 
American producer by the consumer. 

5. When we protect an industry we 
pay the advance in price to individuals, of 
whom Mr. Delfelder, Mr. Whitman, and 
Mr. Justice are examples. 

6. To protect an industry by a tariff, 
there are two interested parties, one is the 
protector, the other is the protected; one 
pays an advance in price, the other re- 
ceives it; one is able bodied, the other as- 
sumes the character of a cripple; one is 
the support, the other is the burden; one 
buys the goods, the other sells them. 
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How to Study 

To know how a protective tariff works 
you should take one protected article, 
for example "stockings," and ask: "Do 
I wear stockings?" "Is it a benefit to 
me to pay for them more than their value ? " 
"Who besides myself in the United States 
wears stockings?" I assume that your 
conclusion will be that as buyers of stock- 
ings a protective tariff injures every indi- 
vidual who wears them. Then ask: 
"How can an injury to each individual in 
the United States be a benefit to them ? " 

Next consider the effect upon the people 
as producers of stockings to sell. Ask 
questions : " Do I manufacture stockings to 
sell ?" Is it a benefit to a manufacturer to 
sell stockings for more than their value ? " 
"Who in the United States does manu- 
facture stockings to sell ?" The question 
you would then naturally ask is this: 
"Should we have a protective tariff that 
injures each one of 85,000,000 people for 
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the purpose of benefiting a thousand man- 
ufacturers f" 

Now, instead of " stockings " take some 
other protected article and go through 
the same questioning, take earthenware, 
spectacles, table knives, nails, watches, 
handkerchiefs, etc., and you will arrive at 
the point where you will ask: "How can 
a positive injury to each one of 85,000,000 
people be a benefit to all f " 

Ask the hosiery manufacturer the ques- 
tion and he will probably tell you that 
"we are linked together, and while the 
watchmaker pays me an advance in price 
of stockings, I pay him an advance in price 
of watches and thus we preserve the home 
market, which is a benefit to all." 

Then look at the United States census 
of occupations and notice the farmers, 
day laborers, servants, railroad employees, 
and a hundred other occupations who 
pay the advance in price to the hosiery 
manufacturer and to the watchmaker, 
but do not receive the compensating ad- 
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vance in price, their work being sold at 
prices that cannot be advanced by a tariff. 
Then you should see that a protective tariff 
is a mighty injustice. Then, even though 
you do not see, you should be willing to 
consider an estimate that a protective 
tariff costs the people of our country #10 
per capita, or a total of #850,000,000 a year. 

The great majority of our people are 
working men and women and their chil- 
dren, and they consume the great portion 
of protected goods. If #850,000,000 be 
approximately the correct estimate of the 
cost of protection, the working people pay 
#800,000,000 of the cost. 

Then, seeing the mighty injustice, you 
are as competent as a Congressman, a poli- 
tician, a protected manufacturer, or a 
freetrader to say protection is worth or it 
is not worth what it costs. If you shall 
decide that a protective tariff that costs 
working people #800,000,000 a year is 
worth the cost, be satisfied with "the 
tariff act of 1909." If you are not satis- 
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fiedwith the present tariff and wish to have 
it revised, think whether you wish it re- 
vised by friends of protection or by your 
friends. 

When the friends of protection to-day 
attempt to show you farmers, you laborers, 
you 30,000,000 working people, what they 
have done for you in revising the tariff of 
1897, they name an article on which the 
tariff of 1909 has lowered the duty from 
47 per cent in the Dingley law to 44 per 
cent in the reyised law. If the friends of 
protection do you a mighty benefit by re- 
ducing the duty on an article 3 per cent, 
a reduction of 95 per cent, 75 percent, 50 
per cent, or 10 per cent on four thousand 
articles is for your consideration. 

O. One More Protected 
Industry 

There are 85,000,000 people in the 
United States. To construct a tariff law 
that shall make 85,000,000 millionaires 
is a problem that Congress cannot solve. 
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Tariff tinkers and Congress have been suc- 
cessful in framing a law that has made 
a few millionaires, but the people still 
have to work for taxes and a living. It 
is easy by taxation to make one millionaire, 
as may be seen in the following illustra- 
tion. 

The yearly amount of wool grown in 
the United States is approximately 300,- 
000,000 pounds. To encourage wool- 
growers Congress imposes a duty for 
revenue of 11 cents a pound on wool. 
This duty is also protective, and so affirmed 
by protectionists and by Congress. 

You are the consumers of that wool. 
You pay the advance of 11 cents a pound. 
You pay yearly 300,000,000 times 11 
cents, or a total #33,000,000 to encourage 
the industry. You see results. You see 
50,000 men employed as herders, shearers, 
etc. You don't see that the exhibition 
costs you #33,000,000. 

Now suppose a United States law forced 
you to give another #33,000,000 to en- 
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courage another industry of which I am 
the owner. With that encouragement I 
will employ 60,000 workmen at wages of 
#500 a year. This will take #30,000,000 
of the encouragement and leave #3,000,000 
for me. By taxation it is easy to make 
one millionaire. 

You vote to pay an advance in price of 
wool so that labor may be employed. 
Would you vote to give me the amount 
that wool-growing costs you so that I 
might employ 60,000 men ? I am sure 
you would not treat my proposition as 
you do treat the man who asks protection 
and does not show the figures in a way 
that you understand. He says "pauper 
labor" and you give him #33,000,000. 
I do not cry pauper labor, but I promise 
to employ more wage earners than he 
employs, and you refuse to encourage me. 

There is not a single claim made by 
protectionists in favor of a protective 
tariff that is not as reasonable a claim in 
favor of my proposition. 1st. I employ 
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60,000 workmen. 2d. I pay them 
wages higher than is paid in Europe. 3d. 
My workmen have #30,000,000 as a pur- 
chasing power to use in buying the pro- 
ductions of our farmers and our manu- 
facturers. 4th. Sixty thousand work- 
men in one locality will make an industry 
known in all civilized countries. Sth. 
You don't know what will become of 
these 60,000 men if you refuse to give me 
#33,000,000. 6th. Our country will 
grow in wealth when my industry is es- 
tablished. 7th. Though this may not 
be a protectionists' claim, I will employ 
only workmen who were born in the United 
States, I will not advertise for Poles. I 
will protect American labor. 

Why should you refuse to give me the 
encouragement that you so readily give to 
another man ? Perhaps you would like 
to know the kind of employment that I 
would give to the 60,000 men. You will 
see that I can pay the $30,000,000 wages 
and add #3,000,000 to my wealth without 
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even asking my men to work. If you 
insist on making me tell you the kind of 
work, you will see that if they earn any- 
thing at any kind of work, their earnings 
will add to my wealth, for their wages are 
already paid. 

I will buy woolen cloth in England, 
France, and Germany. I will pay the 
duty to the government. I will put my 
men to work making clothing. I will 
export the clothing. I will ask the govern- 
ment to give me the drawback of 99 per 
cent of the amount of duty that I paid on 
the cloth. If the Home Market Club 
protests that the foreign manufacturers 
paid the duty, I will get the drawback all 
right. I will sell the clothing to the 
English, French, and Germans at prices 
that will more than cover cost of cloth, 
trimmings, and freight, and as wages are 
paid, by encouragement, I will make a 
profit. 

All this I will do without disturbing any 
existing industry in the United States. 
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Now will you encourage me ? I might 
cut down the wages of my men IS per cent, 
thus adding $4,500,000 to my wealth, and 
still pay them higher wages than is paid 
in the woolen industry and in the ready- 
made clothing industry, but I promise 
not to reduce wages. I will not employ 
a child. I will have the cleanest and 
healthiest protected industry in the United 
States. Now will you encourage me and 
give me 300,000,000 times 1 1 cents ? I 
think you understand my proposition well 
enough to say you cannot encourage me. 
The owners of protected industries de- 
scribe their proposition in phrases "pauper 
labor," "home market," "flood of foreign 
goods," "scientific revision," and, as you 
do not understand their language, you 
give them the $33,000,000. Instead of 
making me a millionaire by an under- 
standing, you make another man a mil- 
lionaire by a misunderstanding. In both 
cases the proposition is to assess a tax that 
you pav. 
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Hope Is Free 

I hope you will see the cost of a protec- 
tive tariff. I hope you will see the in- 
justice of a protective tariff or a revenue 
tariff. Seeing the cost and the injustice 
of any tariff you 20,000,000 voters who 
say you do not understand the work of a 
tariff will understand enough to be the 
"tariff commission" to recommend a 
"scientific revision of the tariff." 

I do not expect to convert a protectionist. 
A man believing an error must convert 
himself. It is his own reason that is the 
converting power. If what I have pre- 
sented shall awaken a protectionist to 
think in the peace of his own consciousness, 
and to lea in truth by thinking of error, — 
be it the error of a free trader or a protec- 
tionist, — my purpose is accomplished. 
Hope is the free trader's encouragement. 
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